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skilled specialist in the finer qualities of work on the one
hancj, and of enjoyment or consumption on the other
hand. Both from personal practice and from long
habits of close observation of the work of skilful
men in many places, he obtained a wide and varied
knowledge of the handling of different tools and
materials for the production of useful and beautiful
goods. This experience was by no means confined
to painting, sculpture, and the so-called "fine arts,"
but comprised the practical work of architecture, wood
and metal work, pottery, jewellery, weaving, and other
handicrafts.

His investigations into agriculture, both on the
Continent of Europe and in Britain, were minute and
painstaking; and though his experiments in reclaiming
and draining land were not always successful, they indi-
cated close knowledge of the concrete facts.

Moreover, Mr. Ruskin made a life-long study of
animal and vegetable life, and of the structure and
composition of the earth, thus gaining an intimate
acquaintance with the nature of the raw materials of
that wealth which formed the chief subject-matter of
commercial economy. He had spent most of his
laborious life in patient detailed observation of nature
and the works of man. Both from contemporary ob-
servation and from study of history the actual processes
by which large classes of goods were produced and
consumed were familiar to him. How many of the
teachers of Political Economy who have been so scorn-
ful of Mr. Ruskin's claims possessed a tithe of this
practical knowledge ? How many of them had studied
the growth of the different arts and handicrafts In
the history of nature as he had studied them ? Mostng a
